MODERN TRAVEL

and without a strict examination, that we diffe
now not only from Hakluyt's vigorous speech 01
its simple physical plane, but from the standarc
established for us in the next century, our classica
English prose, though it is said to be archaic now
like the English Bible of 1611 which is set to its
measure. I should like to know what Hakluyt,
who rejoiced in the direct statements of seamen,
could make of the following passage, which is from
a journey in the clouds by Mr. Beirne Lay,
published in a recent Harper's Magazine.

" The mechanic yanks the chocks out and I press
the fat of my hand against the knob-headed throttle.
The propeller bites into the air and starts the P-6
rolling across the concrete ramp. It trundles along
evenly on its rubber tires and tailwheel until it
reaches the edge of the field. The rough spots jar
me up and down in my seat. The ship is out of its
element. It waddles along like a clumsy duck, wings
wabbling back and forth. I can't see very well with
all that nose up in front, so I weave slightly and
crane my neck to peek outside the windshield and
along the sides of the fuselage, looking out for bad
places or other ships. Hold it, you goof 1 "

That passage certainly shows we have something
to say which is known only in this age. Yet if we
look at it again we see it is not so far from Hakluyt
as at first we supposed. A helmsman, when his
barque was driving with more canvas than he
enjoyed while the seas following his ship were
ominous, might have expressed a similar sensation
though in other terms. It concerns only the
senses. I suppose a palaeolithic hunter, after he
had dared to let fly at a mammoth, but was not
sure the monster was finished, felt the same
apprehension, and afterwards explained the in-
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